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number of isolated points. They must be corrected by a continuous
line, and this is a true generalization. But more is done. The curve
thus traced will pass between and near the points observed; it will
not pass through the points themselves. Thus we are not restricted
to generalizing our experiment, we correct it; and the physicist
who would abstain from these corrections and really content
himself with experiment pure and simple, would be compelled
to enunciate very extraordinary laws indeed/'1 But if we correct
our experiment, there must be a standard of correction. But is
this standard a description of something? Certainly not. Even
experiment is isolating, and so meddling with phenomena, and
so not simple description. And when we further correct the
experiment, we are still less describing it. What we call a
generalization or law has already become a norm.
If, even in the case of science, the truth of a thing is its law
and that a norm, much more is it so in the case of philosophy.
The subject-matter of philosophy is experience as such; it is not
the object itself, or the subject itself, or this or that kind of object,
or this or that aspect of the subject. The study of these belongs
to the several sciences. When it is said that philosophy studies the
nature of the world as a whole, it is often mistakenly thought
that the philosopher takes the whole universe and all the infinite
number of things it contains into his consideration; and it is
criticized as too ambitious and preposterous a claim. The
definition is of course misleading; but what the philosopher
actually does is to study the nature of experience itself, which
is the basis of all distinctions like those between subject and
object, subject and predicate, etc. And when it is said that the
special sciences study only a part of reality, it is meant that they
study one kind of the object or one aspect of the subject. Now,
as philosophy studies the nature of experience as such, which is
really the source of all distinctions, the truth of that experience
for philosophy must be the true existence, reality, law and norm
of the whole of reality taken as one.
IX
IDEALISM AS A THEORY OF REALITY AND VALUE
We may now conclude this chapter by saying that idealism is a
philosophy of value, but not a philosophy of mere ^alue. That is, it
1 Science and Hypothesis, p. 142.